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to live by these standards in their separate administrations to unite 
in seeing that their common force and their common thought and 
intelligence are lent to this great and humane enterprise. I think it 
is an occasion, therefore, for the most profound satisfaction that this 
humane decision should have been reached in a matter for which the 
world has long been waiting and until a very recent period thought 
that it was still too early to hope. 

Many terrible things have come out of this war, gentlemen, but 
some very beautiful things have come out of it. Wrong has been 
defeated, but the rest of the world has been more conscious than it 
ever was before of the majesty of right. People that were suspicious 
of one another can now live as friends and comrades in a single 
family, and desire to do so. The miasma of distrust, of intrigue, is 
cleared away. Men are looking eye to eye and saying, ""We are 
brothers and have a common purpose. We did not realize it before, 
but now we do realize it, and this is our covenant of fraternity 
and friendship." 



EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO 

THE SENATE RELATIVE TO THE SECTION OF THE TREATY OF PEACE 

WITH GERMANY DEALING WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

JULY 10, 1919 

In all quarters of the world old established relationships had been 
disturbed or broken and affairs were at loose ends, needing to be 
mended or united again, but could not be made what they were before. 
They had to be set right by applying some uniform principle of 
justice or enlightened expediency. And they could not be adjusted 
by merely prescribing in a treaty what should be done. New states 
were to be set up which could not hope to live through their first 
period of weakness without assured support by the great nations that 
had consented to their creation and won for them their independence. 
Ill-governed colonies could not be put in the hands of governments 
which were to act as trustees for their people and not as their masters 
if there was to be no common authority among the nations to which 
they were to be responsible in the execution of their trust. Future 
international conventions with regard to the control of waterways, 
with regard to illicit traffic of many kinds, in arms or in deadly drugs, 
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or with regard to the adjustment of many varying international ad- 
ministrative arrangements, could not be assured if the treaty were 
to provide no permanent common international agency, if its execu- 
tion in such matters was to be left to the slow and uncertain processes 
of cooperation by ordinary methods of negotiation. 

If the Peace Conference itself was to be the end of cooperative 
authority and common counsel among the governments to which the 
world was looking to enforce justice and give pledges of an enduring 
settlement, regions like the Saar basin could not be put under a 
temporary administrative r6gime which did not involve a transfer of 
political sovereignty and which contemplated a final determination 
of its political connections by popular vote to be taken at a distant 
date ; no free city like Danzig could be created which was, under elab- 
orate international guarantees, to accept exceptional obligations with 
regard to the use of its port and exceptional relations with a state of 
which it was not to form a part; properly safeguarded plebiscites 
could not be provided, for where populations were at some future 
date to make choice what sovereignty they would live under; no cer- 
tain and uniform method of arbitration could be secured for the 
settlement of anticipated difficulties of final decision with regard to 
many matters dealt with in the treaty itself ; the long-continued super- 
vision of the task of reparation which Germany was to undertake to 
complete within the next generation might entirely break down; the 
reconsideration and revision of administrative arrangements and re- 
strictions which the treaty prescribed, but which it was recognized 
might not prove of lasting advantage or entirely fair if too long en- 
forced would be impracticable. 

The promises governments were making to one another about the 
way in which labor was to be dealt with, by law not only but in fact 
as well, would remain a mere humane thesis if there was to be no 
common tribunal of opinion and judgment to which liberal statesmen 
could resort for the influences which alone might secure their re- 
demption. A league of free nations had become a practical necessity. 
Examine the treaty of peace and you will find that everywhere 
throughout its manifold provisions its framers have felt obliged to 
turn to the League of Nations as an indispensable instrumentality for 
the maintenance of the new order it has been their purpose to set up 
in the world — the world of civilized men. 

That there should be a League of Nations to steady the counsels 
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and maintain the peaceful understandings of the world, to make, not 
treaties alone, but the accepted principles of international law as 
well, the actual rule of conduct among the governments of the world, 
had been one of the agreements accepted from the first as the basis 
of peace with the Central Powers. The statesmen of all the belligerent 
countries were agreed that such a league must be created to sustain 
the settlements that were to be effected. But at first I think there was 
a feeling among some of them that, while it must be attempted, the 
formation of such a league was perhaps a counsel of perfection which 
practical men, long experienced in the world of affairs, must agree 
to very cautiously and with many misgivings. 

It was only as the difficult work of arranging an all but universal 
adjustment of the world's affairs advanced from day to day from one 
stage of conference to another that it became evident to them that 
what they were seeking would be little more than something written 
upon paper, to be interpreted and applied by such methods as the 
chances of politics might make available if they did not provide a 
means of common counsel which all were obliged to accept, a common 
authority whose decisions would be recognized as decisions which all 
must respect. 

And so the most practical, the most skeptical among them turned 
more and more to the league as the authority through which inter- 
national action was to be secured, the authority without which, as 
they had come to see it, it would be difficult to give assured effect 
either to this treaty or to any other international understanding upon 
which they were to depend for the maintenance of peace. The fact 
that the Covenant of the League was the first substantive part of the 
treaty to be worked out and agreed upon, while all else was in solu- 
tion, helped to make the formulation of the rest easier. The Confer- 
ence was, after all, not to be ephemeral. The concert of nations was 
to continue, under a definite Covenant which had been agreed upon 
and which all were convinced was workable. They could go forward 
with confidence to make arrangements intended to be permanent. 
The most practical of the conferees were at last the most ready to 
refer to the League of Nations the superintendence of all interests 
which did not admit of immediate determination, of all administrative 
problems which were to require a continuing oversight. What had 
seemed a counsel of perfection had come to seem a plain counsel of 
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necessity. The League of Nations was the practical statesman's hope 
of success in ma y of the most difficult things he was attempting. 

And it had validated itself in the thought of every member of the 
Conference as something much bigger, much greater every way, than 
a mere instrument for carrying out the provisions of a particular 
treaty. It was universally recognized that all the peoples of the world 
demanded of the Conference that it should create such a continuing 
concert of free nations as would make wars of aggression and spolia- 
tion such as this that has just ended forever impossible. A cry had 
gone out from every home in every stricken land from which sons 
and brothers and fathers had gone forth to the great sacrifice that 
such a sacrifice should never again be exacted. It was manifest why 
it had been exacted. It had been exacted because one nation desired 
dominion and other nations had known no means of defense except 
armaments and alliances. War had lain at the heart of every ar- 
rangement of the Europe — of every arrangement of the world — that 
preceded the war. Restive peoples had been told that fleets and 
armies, which they toiled to sustain, meant peace ; and they now knew 
that they had been lied to ; that fleets and armies had been maintained 
to promote national ambitions and meant war. They knew that no 
old policy meant anything else but force, force, — always force. And 
they knew that it was intolerable. Every true heart in the world, 
and every enlightened judgment demanded that, at whatever cost of 
independent action, every government that took thought for its people 
or for justice or for ordered freedom should lend itself to a new pur- 
pose and utterly destroy the old order of international politics. 
Statesmen might see difficulties, but the people could see none and 
could brook no denial. A war in which they had been bled white to 
beat the terror that lay concealed in every Balance of Power must 
not end in a mere victory of arms and a new balance. The monster 
that had resorted to arms must be put in chains that could not be 
broken. The united power of free nations must put a stop to aggres- 
sion, and the world must be given peace. If there was not the will 
or the intelligence to accomplish that now, there must be another and 
a final war and the world must be swept clean of every power that 
could renew the terror. 

The League of Nations was not merely an instrument to adjust 
and remedy old wrongs under a new treaty of peaee ; it was the only 
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hope for mankind. Again and again had the demon of war been east 
out of the house of the peoples and the house swept clean by a treaty 
of peace ; only to prepare a time when he would enter in again with 
spirits worse than himself. The house must now be given a tenant 
who could hold it against all such. Convenient, indeed indispensable, 
as statesmen found the newly planned League of Nations to be for 
the execution of present plans of peace and reparation, they saw it in 
a new aspect before their work was finished. They saw it as the main 
object of the peace, as the only thing that could complete it or make 
it worth while. They saw it as the hope of the world, and that hope 
they did not dare to disappoint. Shall we or any other free people 
hesitate to accept this great duty? Dare we reject it and break the 
heart of the world? 



LETTER OP HONORABLE ELIHTJ ROOT TO HONORABLE WILL H. HAYS 
REGARDING THE COVENANT OP THE LEAGUE OP NATIONS 

New York, March, 29, 1919. 

The Honorable Will H. Hays, 
Chairman, etc. 

Dear Sir: I have received your letter of March 24 and I give 
you herewith at perhaps inordinate length my views regarding the 
proposed convention for a League of Nations. 

I am sure that all of us earnestly desire that there shall be an 
effective international organization to preserve the peace of the world, 
and that our country shall do its full share toward the establishment 
and maintenance of such an organization. I do not see much real 
controversy about that among the American people, either between 
parties, or within parties, or otherwise. 

There is, however, a serious question whether the particular pro- 
posed agreement which is now under discussion by the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris under the title a "Constitution of a League of 
Nations" will accomplish that end in its present form, and whether 
it cannot be made more effective and free from objection. A careful 
study of the paper under the urging of intense interest in the sub- 
ject has led me to the conclusion that a large part of its provisions 
will be of great value, but that it has very serious faults, which may 



